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SOME NOVELLO CORRESPONDENCE 

By W. BARCLAY SQUIRE 

IN looking through a very miscellaneous collection of letters, 
more or less connected with music and musicians, which 
have found a resting-place in the Manuscript Department 
of the British Museum, it became a matter for consideration how 
they could be given to the public in any kind of systematic 
arrangement. The correspondence of such giants as Beethoven, 
Mozart or Wagner has, even to the smallest scraps, an interest 
entirely apart from their literary merits. The letters of men 
like Mendelssohn and Berlioz have a distinction of their own, 
quite irrespective of the musical eminence of their writers. But no 
dead English musicians can be ranked with the musical giants of 
the Continent, nor has such of their correspondence as has been 
preserved the literary flavor which would constitute a claim to 
publication en bloc. After a considerable amount of sifting, it 
seemed, however, that a portion of the material collected might 
be grouped, not under the writers of the letters, but under the 
person to whom they were addressed. By a fortunate accident 
it happened that Vincent Novello, who seems to have been as 
methodical in the preservation of his correspondence as he was 
in the collection and annotation of musical manuscripts, on his 
retirement to Italy, in 1849, presented to the British Museum a 
quantity of books and documents, among which figured a con- 
siderable number of letters addressed to him during the greater 
part of his life. In the present day the name of Novello is chiefly 
known in connection with the great publishing firm which was 
founded by his son, but in the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century Vincent Novello was the centre of a small coterie of 
musical and literary characters then living in London. It is 
difficult for those who know the cosmopolitan character of London 
society in the present day to realize how circumscribed and pro- 
vincial in its social aspects the metropolis was until well on in 
the reign of Queen Victoria. In the twentieth century, repre- 
sentatives of rank, art, literature and science are to be found 
mingling on an equal footing in the heterogeneous assembly 
which the newspapers call "Society," but before the 40's — and 
even much later — the grades of social intercourse were very 
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strictly defined, and the position of Society was essentially that 
of a patron of what used to be called "the professional classes." 
The system, objectionable and even degrading as it may seem to 
modern ideas, was not without its advantages to the patronized. 
The ranks of the trained musician or artist were not invaded by 
the talented amateur; the professional was a professional and did 
not claim to be anything else, and, as a professional, he had to 
know his own business thoroughly; there was no room for the 
half-educated aspirant for social success, nor, on the other hand, 
could artistically inclined members of Society descend from their 
sphere and compete (without remuneration) with the trades 
unions of the professional classes. 

The system of social exclusiveness was, no doubt, largely 
supported by the circumscribed limits in which Society moved. 
London in the first half of the nineteenth century was not the 
overgrown place it is now. From the northeast of the York and 
Albany Tavern all was practically country, except for the strag- 
gling settlements of Camden Town and Kentish Town. North of 
Regent's Park Chalk Farm and one or two other isolated houses 
were the only habitations before Hampstead was reached. Grove 
Road was the boundary of St. John's Wood; the west side of 
Edgware Road, north of the canal, was country, which stretched 
down to the turnpike marking the junction of Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens. Between the turnpike, Paddington and 
St. George's burial-ground, the land was unbuilt on. Going west 
and south from Knightsbridge, after Rutland House there were 
only a few big houses standing in the fields which stretched to 
Kensington and Berpton, then still villages, as was Chelsea 
further south. The residential part of London, as distinct from the 
commercial quarters in the city and East End, was therefore 
very small, and lent itself to the formation of small coteries and 
cliques such as are now to be found in country towns. Among 
such little sets of friends there was much more intercourse than is 
now possible. Entertaining was comparatively a simple matter, 
for the luxury of the rich had not spread to the professional 
classes and there was no inducement to outdo one's neighbors 
by giving expensive and elaborate dinners and parties. Cooking 
(vide the cookery books of the time) would undoubtedly nowadays 
be considered heavy, and the drinking habits of the eighteenth 
century survived, but meals were limited in character and the 
hour of dinner was usually at three or four in the afternoon, 
which allowed for a more or less substantial supper — the "supper- 
tray" of Miss Austen's novels — about nine o'clock. With badly 
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lighted streets and the limitation of conveyances, guests departed 
home at about the hour when modern entertainments often begin. 
It is this life, so different from that of the present day, which 
the correspondence of Vincent Novello reveals to us. Born in 
England in 1781 of an Italian father and an English mother, he 
lived in or near London until 1849, when he retired to Nice (then 
belonging to Italy), where he died in 1861. His career thus 
covers the period between the reign of George III and the middle 
of the Victorian era, and he forms a connecting link between figures 
which, to us, seem as remote as Burney, and musicians who are 
still living or within the memory of the middle-aged. His wife 
was Mary Sabilla Hehl, of German origin, and several of their 
eleven children rose to distinction in musical and literary circles. 
The eldest daughter, Mary Victoria (Mrs. Cowden Clarke) is 
remembered by her Shakespeare Concordance; the eldest son, 
Joseph Alfred, founded the great publishing house of Novello 
& Co.; a second son, Edward Petre, was a promising artist 
whose career was cut short by an early death; another daughter, 
Clara Anastasia, was one of the greatest singers of her day: she 
married Count Gigliucci and died so recently as 1908. Another 
daughter, Cecilia (Mrs. Serle), was also a singer of some dis- 
tinction, and a sixth daughter, Mary Sabilla, was an excellent 
translator of works on musical theory. During the earlier part 
of their married life the Novellos lived at 240 Oxford Road (now 
the Marble Arch end of Oxford Street) and here they gathered 
round them a circle of friends which included such celebrities 
as Charles and Mary Lamb, Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, and 
Hazlitt. In her "Life and Labours of Vincent Novello," Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke recalls the "small drawing-room" where these 
memorable friends met. The walls were 

simply coloured of a delicate rose tint, and hung with a few choice water- 
colour drawings by Varley, Copley Fielding, Havell and Cristall . . . 
the floor covered with a plain grey drugget bordered by a tastefully- 
designed garland of vine-leaves, drawn and embroidered by Mrs. Novello; 
towards the centre of the room a sofa-table strewed with books and prints; 
and at one end, a fine-toned chamber-organ, on which the host preluded 
and played to his listening friends . . . assembled in that unostentatious 
informal fashion which gave zest to professional intercourse at the 
then period. 

From about 1820 to 1823 the Novellos lived in Percy Street, 
Bedford Square, when they removed to Shacklewell Green, then 
a village, but long since swallowed up in Hackney. Here Lamb, 
in a letter to Leigh Hunt written in 1824, describes them as having 
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"a large cheap house and garden, with a dainty library (magnifi- 
cent) without books." They returned to London about 1826 and 
subsequently lived successively in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
in Great Queen Street, Frith Street, Dean Street and Craven 
Hill. In selecting the following letters addressed to Vincent 
Novello or his wife, an attempt has been made to exclude any 
that have been already published. For this reason the name of 
Charles Lamb does not figure among the writers: the many 
amusing letters he wrote to Novello having already been carefully 
gathered together in the edition of his correspondence published 
by the Bibliophile Society. But, in order that Lamb should not 
be absent from an article on Novello's friends, the temptation 
cannot be resisted of reprinting the amusing verses which he 
wrote in Vincent Novello's album: possibly to the present genera- 
tion they are not so familiar as they should be. 

Free Thoughts on Some Eminent Composers. 

Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just as the whim bites. For my part, 

I do not care one farthing candle 

For either of them, nor for Handel. 

Cannot a man live free and easy 

Without admiring Pergolesi? 

Or through the world with comfort go 

That never heard of Doctor Blow? 

So help me God, I hardly have, 

And yet I eat, and drink, and shave, 

Like other people, if you watch it, 

And know no more of stave or crotchet 

Than did the primitive Peruvians, 

Or those old ante-queer Diluvians 

That lived in the unwashed world with Tubal, 

Before that dirty blacksmith, Jubal, 

By strokes on anvil, or by summ'at 

Found out, to his great surprise, the Gamut. 

I care no more for Cimarosa 

Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 

Being no painter: and bad luck 

Be mine, if I can bear that Gluck. 

Old Tycho Brahe and modern Herschel 

Had something in 'em; but who's Purcell? 

The Devil, with his foot so cloven, 

For aught I care, may take Beethoven, 

And if the bargain does not suit, 

I'll throw him Weber in to boot. 

There's not the splitting of a splinter 

To choose 'twixt him last-named and Winter. 
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Of Doctor Pepusch old Queen Dido 
Knows just as much, God knows, as I do. 
I would not go four miles to visit 
Sebastian Bach — or Batch — which is it? 
No more I would for Bononcini. 
As for Novello and Rossini, 
I shall not say a word to grieve 'em, 
Because they're living. So I leave 'em. 

A few notes with regard to the writers of the correspondence 
here printed may not be out of place. 

No. I. Thomas Adams (1785-1858) was one of the most 
notable London organists of his time. From 1802 until his death 
he was in succession organist of Carlisle Chapel, Lambeth, St. 
Paul's, Deptford, St. George's, Camberwell, and St. Dunstan's 
in the West. He was especially noted for his extemporizations. 

No. II. The undated letter here printed from Dr. Burney 
(1726-1814) must have been written in his old age, and is of 
interest as showing that Wesley had drawn his attention to John 
Sebastian Bach: the "30 Waryations" are evidently the "Aria 
mit dreissig Variationen" from the "Clavier-tlbung." Wesley 
had played "several admired compositions of the celebrated Sebas- 
tian Bach" at his concert in 1808, and in the previous year he and 
Horn had published twelve of Bach's fugues arranged as string 
quartets. Burney was organist of and lived at Chelsea Hospital, 
from 1783 until his death in 1814. 

No. III. Carl Friedrich Horn (1762-1830) settled in London 
in 1782. From 1823 to 1830 he was organist of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor Castle. His chief claim to be remembered is 
that (with Wesley) he was one of the first to introduce Bach's 
music to English audiences. The "Mr. Kramer" mentioned in his 
letter was probably Franz Cramer (1772-1848), the violinist, a 
brother of J. B. Cramer and Master of the Royal Band from 1834. 

Nos. IV- VII. The four letters from Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) 
do not call for much comment. In No. IV there are allusions to 
Charles Cowden Clarke (1787-1877), the friend of Lamb and 
Keats, who married Mary Victoria Novello in 1828: he had first 
met her at Leigh Hunt's ten years earlier. The "dear Clara" is 
Clara Novello (Countess Gigliucci). The canzonets mentioned 
in No. V were evidently by Salvator Rosa, as is shown by the 
reference to "Vado ben spesso." "Mrs. Serle" was Novello's 
second daughter, Cecilia. The undated letter (No. VI) was 
probably written in 1839, and if this is correct the reference to 
"my comedy" alludes to Hunt's "Legend of Florence," which 
was produced at Co vent Garden in February, 1840. There is not 
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much in its contents to give a clue to the date of No. VII, but it 
must be later than 1826, when Dove published his edition of the 
"Arabian Nights." 

The Rev. Christian Ignatius Latrobe, the writer of the 
interesting (if ill-spelled) account of Haydn in No. VIII, was a 
Moravian minister and secretary of the Society in England. He 
was born near Leeds in 1757 and died at Fairchild, Liverpool, in 
1836. His selection of sacred music, published in six volumes 
from 1806 to 1825, is still a valuable and useful work. 

The fragment of a letter (No. IX) from Mrs. Novello to 
Henry Phillips, the singer (1801-1876), is included for the sake 
of the passage about Samuel Wesley; it has already been quoted 
by one of Wesley's biographers. 

The two letters (Nos. X and XI) from Joseph Severn (1793- 
1879) are interesting for the glimpse they give of Rome soon after 
Keats's death. Severn is now scarcely remembered as a painter, 
though his name will always be associated with that of his friend 
Keats, whose portrait he painted many times, both from life 
and from remembrance. His marriage to Miss Montgomerie 
(alluded to in No. XI) was the occasion of a breach with Lady 
Westmorland, an "impulsive, arrogant, dictatorial, but witty and 
brilliant woman," as he describes her in a letter printed in William 
Sharp's biography. Richards, Edward Holmes and Charles 
Cowden Clarke were all members of the Novello coterie; "W. R. 
Westmacott, Jr.," was the sculptor and R. A. Mrs. Novello's 
"beautiful little book" was "A Day in the Stowe Gardens," 
published anonymously in 1825. The Abbate Santini (1778-1862) 
was the well-known collector of old music, the remains of whose 
library are now preserved in the episcopal palace at Miinster. At 
the date when these letters were written Severn was the fashion- 
able painter in Anglo-Roman Society, numbering among his 
patrons Prince Leopold of Coburg (afterward King of the Bel- 
gians), the Duke of Bedford, Lord Arundel of Wardour and 
Cardinal Weld. It was for the last-named that he painted his 
"Infant of the Apocalypse caught up to Heaven," a big picture 
which was hung in the Church of St. Paul outside the Walls. 
That the work of a heretic should be so honored caused no small 
stir in Papal Rome; the full story will be found at great length 
in William Sharp's "Life of Severn." 

The letters (Nos. XII to XXXV) from Samuel Wesley (1766- 
1837) and his son, Samuel Sebastian (1810-1876), are, with the 
exception of No. XII, which is printed here by the kind permission 
of Mr. Edward Speyer, a small selection from a mass of Wesley's 
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correspondence with Novello, which the latter presented to the 
British Museum in 1840. In giving them to the Trustees of the 
Museum, Novello wrote that his gift consisted of 

one hundred and twenty-one autograph letters. . . from his friend Mr. 
Samuel Wesley, the celebrated organist, and which letters form the 
only remaining portion that he can now find of the correspondence 
which took place between them from the year 1811 up to 1825. As 
these curious specimens of Mr. Samuel Wesley's singular talent for the 
more familiar and quaintly humorous style of letter- writing may probably 
be considered very acceptable and interesting to some future musical 
historian, Mr. Novello is desirous of confiding them to the safe custody 
of the Museum to preserve them in such manner as to render them 
easily accessible to those of his brother Professors who may wish to 
consult them for the purpose of ascertaining what were the exact opinions 
of so superior a musical Genius, upon various subjects connected with 
English Composers, Performers and Musicians in general, during the 
latter part of Mr. S. Wesley's career. The only stipulation which Novello 
makes in presenting these original Mss. to the British Museum is, 
that nothing shall be published from them of a personal nature, during 
the Lifetime of any of the individuals relative to whom Mr. S. Wesley 
has expressed any opinion in the course of the correspondence. 

The main facts of Wesley's biography are too well known to be 
set out in detail. He was born in 1766, the nephew of John 
Wesley and the son of the Rev. Charles Wesley. In 1787 he had 
a serious accident, the results of which are said to have accounted 
for many of the peculiarities of his character. According to his 
biographers, in 1816 he had a mental attack which forced him to 
abandon the exercise of his profession until 1823, but this state- 
ment is shown by some of the letters here printed to be inaccurate, 
and the mental depression from which he suffered may with equal 
probability be attributed to his poverty and his unfortunate 
married life. Very little has been revealed as to the cause of his 
leaving his wife and living with Sarah Suter, by both of whom he 
had a family, but it is probable that he had to pay some sort of 
maintenance to his wife and that the non-payment of this led to 
the imprisonment referred to in No. XXXII. 

The many allusions in the letters now published for the most 
part do not require comment, but the following brief notes may 
not be out of place. No. XIII. The "organ at South Street" 
refers to the Chapel of the Portuguese Embassy, at South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, where Novello was organist. Angelica Catalan! 
(1780-1849) was then at her prime. Her disinclination to be asso- 
ciated with any but second-rate singers led to the secession from 
her company of Teresa Bertinotti (1776-1854) who left the King's 
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Theatre and sang for a short time at the Pantheon. No. XIV. 
Catherine Stephens (1794-1882) was one of Bertinotti's company 
and one of the best English singers of her day. In 1838 she 
married the fifth Earl of Essex, who died in the following year. 
The Sonata by Pleyel, the violin part of which Wesley played, 
is No. 3 of his "Six Sonatas . . . dedicated ... to the Queen of 
Great Britain." "Horsley and his Spouse Elect" are William 
Horsley (1774-1858) and Elizabeth Hutchins Callcott; they were 
married in 1813. No. XV. "Jemmy Hook" is James Hook 
(1746-1827) who was organist at Vauxhall from 1774 to 1820. 
No. XVI. Salomon, Clementi and the Cramers (i. e., Franz and 
John Baptist) are familiar names. Lanza is probably Gesualdo 
Lanza (1779-1859), an excellent singing-master. There is no record 
of Wesley's having officiated as organist at any Catholic chapel 
at this time; possibly he was acting as deputy to Novello at 
South Street. No. XVII again refers to a Catholic service at 
which Wesley officiated. "Ricci's Kyrie," etc., was a favorite 
work at that time: the composer has never been identified with 
certainty, but he was probably Pasquale Ricci (b. circa 1733). 
Turle may have been James Turle (1802-1882), afterward organist 
of Westminster Abbey, who sang as a boy chorister. The "Dia- 
logue" (No. XVIII) is between Wesley, Edward Jones (1752- 
1824), a Welsh antiquary and bard to George IV, and William 
Ayrton (1777-1858), musical critic of the "Morning Chronicle" 
and "examiner" and for a time musical director at the King's 
Theatre. No. XXII. "Mr. Rimbault" is Stephen Francis Rim- 
bault, organist of St. Giles in the Fields and father of E. F. Rim- 
bault. Novello's endorsement of what he rightly calls "this 
affecting note" shows that there was very real cause for Wesley's 
depression at this period. No. XXVI. The opening sentence 
refers to the trial in 1813 of Richard Carlile's shopmen for selling 
the works of Thomas Paine and other similar books. The "per- 
sonage" whose name began with A is evidently Thomas Attwood 
(1765-1838). No. XXVII. The "Carmen Funebre" is the fine 
motet "Omnia Vanitas." No. XXIX. Who the "royal quondam 
culinary Artist" was does not seem certain. Joseph Gwilt 
(1784-1863) was an architect and enthusiastic musical antiquary. 
"Burgh" may be the compiler of the "Anecdotes of Music," which 
were published in 1814. The "Mr. Cooper" mentioned in No. 
XXX was the elder George Cooper (ob. 1843), organist of St. 
Sepulchre. No. XXXI. The Harmonicon was an excellent musi- 
cal periodical (edited by W. Ayrton) which first appeared in 1823. 
"Our royal and metropolitan organist" is Thomas Attwood. The 
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allusion to "Prince Hohenloe's Miracles" refers to the faith-cures 
alleged to have been wrought by Prince Alexander von Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg-Schillingsfurst (1794-1849) which occasioned a 
good deal of controversy in 1822 and later. No. XXXIII. William 
Horsley (see No. XIV) published a collection of 40 Canons. 



Thomas Adams to Vincent Novello 

Ap. 1st, 1840. 
Dear Sir, 

Had I received a letter of such very, very warm commendation as your 
last, from a stranger, or a person unacquainted with music as a science, I should 
have considered it as the language of mere compliment; but a knowledge of 
your character, and a delightful observation of your vivid recollection of all 
that was done, alike forbid me to form such an opinion of your panegyrick. — 
My previous intimation of your presence, made me extremely desirous of giving 
you pleasure; and I have, certainly, ample assurance that my wish was accom- 
plished. — I am sorry to differ with you in opinion concerning the profitable 
result of my publishing an arrangement of Mozart's overtures. — It has always 
been my conviction that no written arrangement whatever will enable a student 
to give those effects which will be suggested to him, (if he be a person of mind,) 
by the power of reading score; and adaptations of full orchestral pieces which 
would approach the combinations of the band, would present to the general 
eye by far too great a crowd of notes to make such things saleable. — These 
circumstances have given me an invincible antipathy to writing arrangements. — 
I read your commendation of my "churchified" movement with great 
pleasure, and would gladly send you some of it, but for two reasons; the first, 
that a person of your universally acknowledged excellence in that sublimest 
kind of music, must always be able to draw most copiously from his own mental 
stores; the second, that in strict truth I only recollect the general character, 
but not in the least, the identical notes of what I played. — With sincere thanks 
for your cordial eulogy, I remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours most truly, 

Thos. Adams. 
II 

Dr. Burney to Samuel Wesley and Vincent Novello 

Chel. Coll. July 19. Y 2 past 2. Thursday. 
[Undated. Addressed to Wesley.] 

With best Comp. al Virtuosiss mo Sig re Vincenzo Novello, I shall now begin 
my finale note, in the dual number, with 
My dear Friends 

If you c d send your Lumber-dy Instrum* sooner than 10 to-morrow morn g . 
I sh d be right glad; that it may be tuned in unison with mine: for if its pitch 
sh d be altered, the 2 Giants will not remain in perfect friend p . an hour. While the 
weather continues warm, I had rather wait on ye at 11, than 12 or 1. — I am 
now entirely for the performance of the 30 PFaryations de suite: as you two 
virtuous gemmen, doubtless, are so parfit in all these pretty chunes f that you'll 
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Unpublished setting by S. Wesley, with endorsement by V. Novello, 

of "Might I in Thy sight appear," Penitential hymn (part of 

No. 33 of Charles Wesley's 'Hymns and Sacred Poems.' 

From the Original Ms. in the British Museum). 
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go on as swimming from beginning to end, as if wind and tide were both strongly 
in your favour. I think the forte, i. e. fortes, may begin to storm the works 
of Engineer Bach, before 12. And if we have any time to spare, after being 
played over, we can talk them over — or (what w d be shtill petter auch coot) if 
little i were to say bis, there might, may- hap, be time for a Da Capo. So; fin 
Dimani, at least, God bless ye! 

C. B. 
Ill 

C. F. Horn to Vincent Novello 

Dear Sir! 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I send you the music you do request, 
I found it out of the ruins of some old proofs and overplus Copies; I suspect 
now that I have been mistaken in the first Fuga, and believe it to be C. P. E. 
Bachs of Hambourgs Composition: 

I would sooner meet your little musical party than five hunderd per- 
formers, was I well enough; but my lungs are so affected by this severe cold 
weather, that I must lay in a warm bed the greater part of my existance just 
now, — I will not fail of telling M r Kramer your message, and remain 

Dear Sir 

Your very obed* 
Windsor Castle Servant C. F. Horn. 

January 13th, 1830. 

IV 

Leigh Hunt to Mrs. Novello 

4 Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 

October 24. [1835]. 
My dear Mary, 

You will think, I fear, that I have been very rude, when I tell you that I 
received dear Clara's nice letter; but few people are so bad as they seem; and 
you must know that I have begun half a dozen sonnets, and turned them over and 
over in my mind, and have not been able to please myself. So I left off, and 
intended to begin again, because it is a bad thing if you do not hit out a piece 
of verse at once. I should have forwarded the Album the moment I succeeded, 
with an explanation of my delay, and an apology to our little syren; which I 
here beg her to accept. Will you let me keep the Album, still, to the last moment, 
and write me another note to say when that last moment will be? But above 
all, will you come and fetch it yourself? And will you bring Clara, and her 
dear father (if it will not teaze him) and Clarke (if there is such a man — Do you 
remember him?) and a friend of his who used always to be with him, 

In heaven yclept Victoria, 

But on earth heart-easing Wick? — 

And furthermore, will you all dine with us here at three 6 'clock, and name your 
day, and so be good, natural, hearty people, and kind old friends, and give me 
a holiday, and make us all seem immortal? My little ancient tenement here 
is more snug than it used to be; and I wiU give you a piece of roast beef for your 
dinner, with a pudding and a glass of wine; and after dinner we will go up into 
the study, and have tea and a book; and Clara shall not even sing if she does 
not like it; for I am aware that great ladies are not rashly to be asked to sing; 
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only if she would (as the phrase is) oblige me with her father's sweet song, the 
words of which were written by a certain person, she will make me vain again, 
and very happy. We have a tolerably good piano-forte, and it shall be put 
in its best tune. So come over, there's good people, and let us have a day that 
shall leave a taste in the mouths of our hearts. 

Many thanks for your remembering me on my birthday. It was virtue 
rewarded : for we drank dear Vincent's on his the other day, and the tears almost 
came into my eyes to think that he would not see his old friend in his illness, 
and let me try to comfort him. However, I did my best, by staying away; and 
they tell me he is well again, and out of his wilfulness (I begin to think it is 
Wilful Man, as well as "Wilful Woman," eh?) Well, God bless all our wilful- 
nesses, and let them all have their way, provided we all love as we go and refuse 
nothing, especially to come to dine with people at Chelsea. I am writing opposite 
a print of a Sybil after Guercino, who sometimes reminds me of your look [or 
book?]. She is no more a Sybil than you are, except in name; but she is a very 
nice woman, especially if she used to dine with her friends at three, and write 
immediate letters to say so. So come — come — come. Fancy me, here, giving 
you a great spank on the shoulders and insisting upon it. How can a woman 
of any cordiality of shoulder-blade, resist? 

Mind — this letter is addressed to the whole kit of you, and is to be looked 
upon as comprising special attentions and requests to all, — taking nothing im- 
pudently for granted, and yet somehow bringing all the charms of impudence 
in supposing consent given at once. And so, dear Moll-Vin-Charl-Wick- 
Clarinet, I am truly yours, 

With hearty affection, 

Leigh Hunt. 



Leigh Hunt to Vincent Novello 

Chelsea. April 24. [1840.] 
My dear Vincent, 

Let me again thank you for the pleasure and honour you have done me 
by inscribing to me the Canzonetts which Henry has brought. It is precisely 
one of the sort of things which I should have wished to happen to me, could 
one's wishes secure what one likes. So thanks again and again. I hope I may 
be able to do them some good; — meantime I shall please you best by saying 
that they do me good, — "enlarge my breast," as the Eastern people say, and help 
me to breathe allegramente. "Vado ben spesso" I go about singing every where; 
and I look on the title-page and am pleased to see our names together. And yet 
what a name does mine look among those Italian harmonics with their vowel 
endings! And what the devil would the Italians themselves make of it? La-eigh- 
eh-Hoon-tekll Oh che pena! stravaganza! impossibility — In Italy the custom 
luckily is to call you by your Christian name, so I used to escape under the 
romantic euphemism of "Signor Enrico." How beautifully M rs . Serle the other 
night threw out the "Ma non so mai cangiar desio"! Love to the loving from 

Your ever loving 

L. H. 

P. S. — There is a mild rich goodnature in Elty's face and manner; — such 
as a painter ought to have. But then, you know, he does paint. How few 
painters do! 
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VI 

Leigh Hunt to Vincent Novello 

Chelsea. April 20. 
My dear Vincent, 

I will assuredly, Heaven willing, be at the Lecture on Wednesday, with 
many thanks. In addition to the desire I have always had to hear of these 
angels and darlings of song (Arcangelos & Carissimis) I want to poach upon 
them for my comedy, in which I introduce songs sung in Italian. — Love to 
the loving; and believe me ever, Vincenzo mio, most heartily yrs. 

Leigh Hunt, 



VII 

Leigh Hunt to Vincent Novello 

Gower Place. Saturday Morning. 
My dear Novello, 

I have been looking forward all the week, in the midst of my cares, to 
the comfort I intended to receive from your music this evening; and so I let you 
know it out of revenge for your putting me off. You beg me to name an evening 
that will suit me. Alas! any evening is suitable, that brings so rare a thing 
as a pleasure with it; — and so there is another piece of revenge for you; in the 
melancholy good humour of that philosophy. I have devoted your memoran- 
dum-book, literally, to the putting down of "pleasant thoughts"; but as yet 
it remains blank. Perhaps the proprietor of the paper I mentioned to you 
will enable me to begin; for he is to-day to make me an "offer" himself, and upon 
departments of his paper not connected with politics. I have also a hope in 
another quarter, which with the exception of my visits to the museum, and one 
evening walk in the Regent's Park, has kept me at home all the week in a state 
of anxious suspense — I tell you all this, that you may see how little I enjoy 
myself any where, when I am unable to come and enjoy myself with you. Love 
to Mary, and believe me ever, dear Vincent, your obliged and affectionate friend, 

Leigh Hunt. 

P. S. As I find impudence to be a consolation, and not, as Lord Ellen- 
borough called it, "a curse" (he was not delicate enough to know the value of 
it, was he, Mary?) I must tell you, that there is a very pretty edition of the 
Arabian Nights published by a printer of the name of Dove in S* John's Square, 
Clerkenwell. At least I judge so from the set of publications, of which it forms 
a part, and with which, it seems, he has so burnt his fingers (publishing thousands 
of them instead of hundreds) that you can get the said Arab. Nights at half 
price. They are in three small vol. about the size of the edition you wanted. 
Dove himself, being "wrathful," will not let the booksellers have a specimen 
to show: they and he are at daggers drawn, — bites, I should say, or becks rather. 
But Mr. Clarke could probably get a sight of it somewhere, that you might 
know whether it be worthy. You must not buy it of Dove, for then he whole- 
prices you. Stephens could not succeed in getting me one to look at; or I intended 
modestly to have brought it to you. 
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VIII 
The Rev. C. I. Latrobe to Vincent Novello 

19 Bartletts Buildings. Nov. 22d, 1828. 

My dear Sir, 

When I had the pleasure of meeting you at York, I promised, on my 
return to town, to give you some account of my intercourse with Haydn, (a 
name, to which no high sounding epithet, not even that of Mus. D. Oxon, can 
add any lustre.) I returned in October, but have since been called to Oxford, 
and have not yet worked my way thro* a mass of correspondence, which had 
accumulated during my long absence. Add to this, that by a weakness in my 
arm and hand, which has for some time been creeping upon me, writing has 
become more troublesome to me than formerly, and I am sure you will now 
admit my apology for the Delay. But promises once made must be kept, and 
therefore without further preamble, I will endeavour to write down a few par- 
ticulars, which, however, can be of little value to anyone but myself. 

When Haydn arrived in England in 17 ,1 was introduced to him by 
D r . Burney, who well knew the value I should set upon the personal acquaintance 
of a man, whose Works I so greatly admired, and of which I may say, that they 
had been a feast to my soul. I had at that time made scores of about 25 of 
his Quartettos, from the printed parts, and contrived to play them on the piano- 
forte with tolerable accuracy, as to their internal construction. Whether he 
perceived, on our first interview, that my admiration of him as the first of 
composers, in conversation, soon rose to sincere affection for him as a most 
amiable man, and therefore felt mutual kindness toward me, I will not presume 
to say, but he was pleased, not long after, to pay me a visit. When he entered 
the room, he found my wife alone, and as she could not speak German, and he 
had scarcely picked up a few English words, both were at a loss what to say. 
He bowed with foreign formality, and the following short explanation took place : 

H. "Dis, Mr. Latrobe house?" 

The answer was in the affirmative. 

H. "Be you his Woman?" (meaning his wife). 

"I am M rs Latrobe," was the reply. 

After some pause, he looked round the room, & saw his picture, to which 
he immediately pointed, and explained: "Dat is me, I am Haydn!" My wife 
instantly, knowing what a most welcome guest I was honoured with, sent for 
me to a house not far off, and treated him with all possible civility. He was mean- 
while amused with some fine Specimens of Labrador Spar on the Chimney-piece, 
which he greatly admired and accepted of a polished slab. Of course I hastened 
home, and passed half an hour with him in agreeable conversation. He gave me 
his direction and begged me to call on him whenever I pleased, which I considered 
the more condescending, as he could derive neither honour nor profit by my 
acquaintance. You may be sure I availed myself of the priveledge, and believe, 
that we did not grow tired of each other's Company. The same friendly inter- 
course between us was kept up during both his first and second Visits to England. 
Sometimes I met him at friends' houses, but never enjoyed his Company more 
than at his own lodging. I now and then found him at work upon his magnificent 
Symphonies, which he composed for Salomon's Concerts, and tho' I avoided 
taking up time so well employed, yet he would sometimes detain me, and play 
for me some passages of a new Composition. On enquiry, hearing from a friend 
that I had ventured to compose some Sonatas for the Pianoforte, he desired 
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to hear them. As he observed, that they ought to be printed, I agreed, if he would 
permit me to dedicate them to him. Of this he has made mention in his own 
account of his Visits to England. These Sonatas, with many compositions of 
better masters, have long ago swam down the stream of Oblivion, and made 
room for a younger fry. Speaking with me of Mozart's death, he added, with 
that modesty, by which he was distinguished, "In him the world has lost a 
much greater Master of Harmony than I am." In general, I never perceived 
in Haydn any symtoms of that envy and jealousy, which is, alas, so much the 
besetting sin of musicians. 

He appeared to me to be a religious character, and not only attentive to 
the forms and usages of his own Church, but under the influence of a devotional 
spirit. This is felt by those, who understand the language of music, in many 
parts of his Masses and other Compositions for the Church. I once observed 
to him, that having in the year 1779, when a youth, obtained the parts of his 
Stabat Mater from a friend, who had found means to procure them at Dresden, 
I made a score, and became enchanted with its beauty. The study of it, more 
than of any other work, helped to form my taste, and make me more zealous 
in the pursuit of this noble science. He seemed delighted to hear my remarks 
on a Composition which he declared to be one of his favourites, and added, 
that it was no wonder, that it partook of a religious savor, for it had been com- 
posed in the performance of a religious vow. He then gave me the following 
account of it. Some time about the year 1770 (but as to the particular year, 
I am not sure,) he was seized with a violent disorder, which threatened his life. 
"I was," said he, "not prepared to die, and prayed to God to have mercy upon 
me and grant me recovery. I also vowed, that if I were restored to health, I 
would compose a Stabat Mater in honor of the Blessed Virgin as a token of 
thankfulness. My prayer was heard and I recovered. With a grateful sense 
of my duty, I cheerfully set about the performance of my Vow, and endeavoured 
to do it in my best manner. When finished, I sent the Score to my dear old 
friend Hasse, then residing at Venice (if I am right). He returned me an answer 
which I shall preserve as a treasure to the end of my life. It is full of affection 
and truly religious feeling, for he was not only my musical, but my spiritual 
father. The Stabat Mater was performed at Vienna, both in the Imperial 
Chapel and at other Churches with acceptance, but I dedicated it to the Electress 
of Saxony, who was an excellent judge in Music, and at Dresden it was done 
justice to." — The tears glistened in his Eyes, while he gave me this account, of 
which I have remembered the very words. 

More I will not add, than to assure you of my Esteem and thanks for your 
kind musical presents to me and my children, and wishing, that ever possible 
success may attend your very meretorious Endeavors to promote the cause of 
good music, 

I am ever, My Dear Sir, 

Your obliged and aff te fr d and Serv fc 

C. I. La Trobe 

Pardon blunders and erasures. 

P. S. You wished me to say something on the York musical festival, 
but you must kindly excuse me. Were I to say all I might say on the Subject, 
I should offend those who swim with the stream, after a gudgeon or a whale, 
a pigmy or a giant, who are in extasy on hearing a silly ballad, and yawn during 
a Chorus of Handel. The Choruses however were not worth going to York for. 
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IX 

Mary Sabilla Novello (Mrs.) to Henry Phillips 

[Beginning missing.] 

"I have great pleasure in sending you two of Wesley's letters, wh. are 
particularly interesting, as shewing the mind of the man in its opposite extremes 
of mad fun, and excessive depression, to which alternations Wesley always was 
subject. I knew him unfortunately too well, pious Catholic, raving atheist, 
mad, reasonable, drunk and sober — the dread of all wives and regular families, 
a warm friend, a bitter foe, a satirical talker, a flatterer at times of those he 
cynically traduced at others — a blasphemer at times, a puleing Methodist at 
others" .... 

Yours very truly 

Mary Sabilla Novello. 
[No date.] 

X 

Joseph Severn to Vincent Novello 

Rome. March 8th, 1828. 
My dear Novello, 

Your kind letter has made me sit down to have a long chit-chat with you. 
I think I perceive an Italian longing in you, altho' you don't say it, quite as 
strong as in my English remaining one. I suppose a visit would do for us both, 
for I am afraid I am becoming an Italian — that is I have no thoughts at 
present of return. My stay here is so agreeable, to all the qualities of my mind, 
tho' not quite of my heart, for I have never been able to fill up the gap made 
by the absence of all you good fellows, with your warm imaginations and warmer 
hearts. My equivalent for all this (though it is not equivalent in any one point) 
is as much as I like of good natured equality or condescending high rank, so 
smooth'd down by common-place that I have long been satiated with what 
they call Society. — The Italians are a common-place people, at least they appear 
so to foreigners, habitual politeness is the cause of it, a monstrous bore in itself 
and a begetter of greater Monsters still — that is, in the tame way. I am set 
upon this train of thought by your mention of Leigh Hunt, who has all that 
can mean "gentilezza" and is still ever delighting by perpetual novelty and 
deep feeling. — The Italians have not such a living Ariosto among them — at 
least I have never found one, and perhaps my intercourse is greater than any 
other of my countrymen. — What you tell me of him is really grateful news, 
I am most desirous to see his lord B — as it will answer to my notion, — but his 
getting into such "brio" of mind will produce many fine things. — I fear I can 
scarce echo back to you what you say of Music, for the same taste pervades 
all Europe with the sole exception in Italy of the performers being worse than 
any other part. — Fine Operas they don't play because they have no Orchestra, 
or rather, no liking, or both. Rossini's imitators seem living on the slack 
rope, with him as the pole which keeps them up — everything is done upon 
one Leg, and that's the Melody, accompany'd only by the foolish grimaces of 
the Composer, which serve for harmony — . How different from the time when 
old Bach seem'd to go on all four's that he might move steadily, and Handel 
walk'd on two legs like a Man, and Mozart like a gentleman who had learn' d 
to dance, and knew how to keep his balance, and yet had no unnatural longings 
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after the slack rope. — Now what can all this lead to but the ground, to which 
the sooner it comes the better. — I suppose you have lots of these Italian meta- 
morphoses, where the voice does the instrumental, and the instrumental the 
vocal part — where the Lady has the like of a Fiddle and the gentleman of a 
Guittar — I am sick of these musical flirtations, and sigh to woo Music with your 
taste again. Here if I ask a Lady to sing me something of Mozart, it's like 
asking her to wear a hoop petticoat. — 'Tis a melancholy truth that Music is 
affected by Fashion or rather Novelty. — You see Corelli ought to be holding 
the rank of Raffaello, whereas he's forgotten, save but by his bust in the Capitol, 
now in Painting this is not the case. The old Masters still fetch the highest 
prices and get the highest praises, which is gratifying to us painters. I can hardly 
tell you what pleasure your Church Music which you sent gives me. I have 
a great turn for this style and lament that we never get it here in the Churches. 
Your beautiful "Sancta Maria" in C. I had an opportunity of producing which 
gratified me. My friend lady Westmorland was giving a "Tableaux" of 
RaffaehVs S* Cecilia, which I dare say you will know, This Tableaux is made 
up of living persons resembling the picture and dress'd and lighted to the exact 
effect, and shown behind a frame covered with gauze, so that the illusion of a 
picture is perfect, without the disadvantages of bad drawing or colouring etc. 
The thing, I assure you, is wonderfully beautiful and interesting. — Here in Rome 
it is continually done with great success and certainly forms the most elegant 
amusement. — Well, as I was saying of your beautiful Sancta Maria, I proposed it 
should be sung whilst the tableaux was seen, more so as we had good voices: 
it produced a magic effect and seem'd written for the occasion, for St. Cecilia 
drops her organ, on hearing the angels sing. And let me tell you that your work 
has given great pleasure to the Masters who are still lingring in the good style 
of Music. — Sirletti, who is the finest player I have met in Italy, is unbounded in 
his praises of it, and longs to know you. There is also an Abbate Santini, who 
is not only very learn'd but has a very fine collection of old Music, who desires 
me to say that if you should like to exchange yours for some of his, he shall feel 
honor'd to possess such a superb work. — I shall send you his catalogue by the 
first opportunity. — Lord Arundel is here and talks highly in your praises, he 
is going to get up some of your Mottets at his house, if he can make the Italians 
consent. — Of my painting you will be glad to know that I can tell ev'ry thing 
that is favorable. I have not only succeeded in producing Works of my own 
intire invention, but have also been so fortunate as to sell them to the most 
distinguished persons amongst my patrons, the Duke of Bedford and Prince 
Leopold are the most worthy to be named. — This year you will see my "Cor- 
delia watching by the bed of Lear," also some Italian subjects, there were 8 
altogether and I have still 11 on hand. — My present work is an Italian Fountain, 
on the plan of the Vintage I did for the Duke of B. which I hope you saw. — 
You see the interest of these subjects is that the Antique customs and manners are 
evident every where, and then the Italian peasants are antiquely beautiful. — I 
am just about beginning a large church picture, which I believe is to be an 
order, it is the woman and child from the 12 th Chap, of the Revelation — a 
subject of my own choosing, from its close resemblance to the style of the Vene- 
tians. — I am leading a happy life in the uninterrupted pursuit of my darling 
painting — and but for the common place cant in all ranks here I would say it 
is a very happy life, for it is needless to praise Italy to you and that I enjoy it 
in the Italian way. — Tell my dear friend Holmes, that I'll never pardon him 
for telling me he was so near me, without seeing me, he might have kept it a 
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secret. Say to his questions that I do not flit to England these 3 or 4 years 
at least, or as long [as] they give me orders for my work (not portraits) I shall 
remain — that I am taller and better made, and handsomer of course, and 
younger, what the devil!! — Tho* curious, my complexion from my continued 
good health (which is another story) is become clear, but withal I should be 
still better with some of our "pleasant confabulations," tho* not in Goswell St. — 
That I never make portraits of myself, which in Painters, is like the Poets want- 
ing the Park trees their dinner — that is I've better to do. — People leave me orders 
and the money and I may do what I like, which is the height of what I aim'd at — 
That I don't eat goat's flesh, and the "Lacryma Chris ti" is my wine, and that I 
walk when it enables on the "Pincio," a Roman hill overlooking the whole City. 
May I beg you to remember me most kindly to him and his father and family. — Tell 
him that I shall hope to see him from what he says, and that it is no compliment 
to me [to] enquire about my pictures when he may see them at Somerset House 
&c. — Pray make my Compliment to M rs Novello on her beautiful little book 
of Stowe Gardens which gave infinite pleasure, more so [as] I found your own 
exquisite song in it — altogether it interested me very much — Also be sure to 
make my remembrance to our fine mutual friend L. Hunt, whom I most heartily 
disire to see — also C. C. Clarke when you see him — In my next sending pictures 
to England you will find a portrait of poor Keats and also his grave, the latter 
I am rather proud of, as one of my best things. Tell me if your 'Evening Service' 
is compleat — you were so kind as to send me 7 books of it — now, how many are 
there? or is this all — I have had the Mottets bound together. — I once play'd the 
Organ at Naples for % Months and made use of these books, but the Monks 
complaind that the Music was very dull, and so I ventur'd the elevation of the 
Host with an "Ah Perdona" which they thought dull also — and so after several 
trials, I gave "Go to the Devil and shake yourself," which they liked very much 
— it is just their present Church Music. — So now I wish you good bye, I shall 
hope to hear from you when you get the Catalogue, and I will take care to 
send you my part of the Music. Believe me ever 

Your obliged friend 

Jos h . Severn. 

XI 

Joseph Severn to Vincent Novello 

Rome. Nov r 15 th 1829. 
My dear Novello, 

I have had such a multitude of things to occupy my attention, and which 
were affairs of "downright business" by which I mean, what must be done: 
that I could not have the great pleasure of writing you to say how grateful 
I feel for the catalogue of your Music and the very kind offer you made me to 
chuse from it, and also to say how much I liked Mr. Fraser, and how much I 
regretted that he left Rome without my seeing him. — I missed him owing to 
a vile conspiracy which annoy'd me at the time and which I did not know how 
to emancipate myself from. — It was to rob me of £60 for servants wages, a 
demand made by the husband of my servant, who I had allowed to live in my 
house and whom I recommended to friends as a Porter. — I was saved by the 
exact manner in which I had kept a journal of my expenses &c. — This man 
with 18 others, swore to an agreement that he was my servant and not his wife, 
and they all attempted to identify both time and place — in answer to which I 
proved that I not only lived in another house but was also in Venice at the 
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time. This alibi saved me — for I afterwards discover'd that these wretches had 
money and aid from some arch enemy of mine, and it [was] by this, that the shame- 
ful cause was enabled to come into the Roman Court. — Pray do do me the 
justice to read this to Mr. Fraser, and tell him that I was in the midst of these 
troubles when he left Rome. — Pray assure him of the great respect I have for 
him. — I dare say that you know (altho' I have not had the grace to inform 
you of it) that I am "Benedict the married man" of a year's standing, and that 
I have the honor to be a father. — But altho' you know these things I dare 
say it will be a pleasure to you to know also how happy I have been in the 
choice of my wife, how well and calmly I am going on and how contented I am to 
think of my future life, which was such a gloomy prospect at one time. — You 
will laugh at me, but I am so superstitious as to think that poor Keats' dying 
blessing has raised me in all things — I won't attempt to define the unknown 
connection of this with another world, by reasoning on this, but by the emotions 
of my own feelings — often do I feel that Keats' noble spirit is about me. — I revel 
with him in Italian scenes which I know he would have loved. — I am raised from 
difficulties with remembrances of his advice — and above all the fine things he 
wish'd me in the very inmost of his poor broken heart have been realized. 
— I hope to pay a poor tribute to his memory in the next exhibition, in a pos- 
thumous portrait, and another of his grave, which is a very beautiful spot. — 
There is the Pyramid of C. Cestus in the back ground, and I propose introducing 
a young shepherd sleeping against the tombstone of Keats, his flock about 
him, and a ray of the moon illuminating his face — this will seem an Endymion, 
and yet be the positive fact. — I am happy you like the little picture I sent 
you, it is true to nature. — I do not wish it to go to the Exhibition as I am sending 
many more extensive works. — I can now enumerate as my Patrons nearly 
all the great Patrons of Art in England, and many more. — My best work (as 
they say) is an Italian Fountain, done for Prince Leopold, I hope it will be 
exhibited in the British Gallery, or certainly at Somerset House. — It gratifies me 
much to hear of the taste you have given in England for sacred Music. They 
tell me that almost every Church have [has] a choice and sing Mozart and Hadyn 
[sic] of your arrangement. My brother has written me about it, giving to you 
"all honour and praise." — Tho' unacquainted with the sacred Works of Purcell 
I hope that they will at last meet their merits, which must be great judging 
from his other works which I know. — I have often wondered at the neglect 
of Purcell who appears to be the father of Modern Music, at least he it was 
who substituted Poetry for the Mathematics in the science, at least as far as 
my poor judgment goes. — What a fine thing it will be should you be able to 
revise the universal taste and practice that existed in Vocal Music. Old Walton 
I remember speaks of it. — You are so kind as to offer me the choice of your 
Cat 86 but I dare not be so bold save as to ask the favor of the wanting Numbers 
to your Mottetts & E g Service which you did me the favor to present me. 
The Mottetts I havl to No. 10. and the Er Service to No. 9.— Should there 
be some gem of Haydn that you delight to play, pray send it me — for I am a 
great enthusiast in this kind of Music. — If you send them to Mr. R. Westmacott 
Jun r N° 14 South Audley Street, I shall have them by Christmas as a friend 
is coming here then. I reckon that you have seen my friend Lord Arundell 
before this, who said that he should bring back every work you had publish'd. 
— I hope my friend Holmes is well and doing well. I should like much to hear 
from him, silent fellow as he is. — L. Hunt & C. C. Clark I hope are well, remember 
me most kindly to them and Richards also the Prisoner in the Tower, easy be 
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his chains, for I know he must demand to be out. My dear wife begs to present 
her respect to you for the pleasure she has in her acquaintance with you thro* 
your music, and to Mrs. Novello also the like for her elegant book called Stowe 
Gardens. — I fear M rB . N. will hardly remember me altho* I do her so well. — 
Good bye my dear Novello — believe me your most 

obliged and admiring friend 
Joseph Severn. 

We are ill off here for Music more than I can say. We have nought but 
Rossini ill perform'd — and this extends to the Churches. — How I wish you would 
come to Italy to let them know what organ playing is — I hear still your organ 
at South St. and can never forget it. 



XII 

Samuel Wesley to Vincent Novello 

240 Oxford Street. 
To Catholick Choirs and Organists. 

An erroneous manner of terminating the sixth Tone of the Psalms having 
obtained, in consequence of not distinguishing it rightly from the first, (which 
it nearly resembles with respect to Intervals); it becomes advisable to state, 
that the Chants of the four former of the 8 Ecclesiastical Modes ought always 
to be accompanied with a Minor third upon their final note; and the four latter 
with a Major third. 

The enclosed MS. shows the Difference between the Termination of the 
1st and 6th Tones, as also the proper Accompaniments to each. 

I shall be glad if this Explanation prove useful towards producing Correct- 
ness and Uniformity in this Point of the Evening Church Offices, which has long 
needed Observation and Amendment. 

S. Wesley. 
Monday, Dec. 9 th 1811. [Enclosure.] 
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XIII 

Samuel Wesley to Vincent Novello 

Vigil of April Fool Day 1812. 
Dear N. 

Your Organ at South Street is certainly "strong in the Faith," but I suspect 
your Bellows of Heterodoxy; for "not having the Fear of God before his Eyes, 
but being moved by the Instigation of the Devil, he did traiterously and of 
Malice aforethought" contrive, determine and resolve to be seized by a sudden 
Fit of Asthma, which the most experienced practional Hand could not relieve 
by the most sudorific Administrations and energetic Efforts. — The Consequences 
were such as might be naturally expected, namely, a Chord and a Puff, a Puff 
and a Chord, sometimes a Chord and no Puff, and then, a Puff and no Chord : how- 
ever: this Circumstance had the good Effect of reminding me of my biblical 
Researches of old, where in the Pentateuch, the Priest is ordered by the grand 
Architect of the Universe and "the supreme Disposer of all Events" to wear 
not only in his Vestment "a Bell and a Pomegranate," but also a "Pomegranate 
and a Bell." So that the Parallell will be much in this Guise: 

Bell versus Pomegranate: 
Pomegranate versus Bell. 

In the new Law, and under the Christian Dispensation, 

Puff versus Chord: 
Chord versus Puff. 

Which I take to be a compleat and satisfactory Solution of all the Difficulties 
attending the Reconciliation of the Jewish and Christian Churches. I was in- 
formed that the High Mass to-day was not dis-, but un-organized — per contra, 
the Vespers were not un-, but dis-organized, I can tell you. 

0! England! England! Wherefore art thou England? 

I know one Matter at least, about England as a Mister; that if I were an Am- 
bassador, being able to afford the keeping of such an Organ in Tune for half 
a guinea a Week (and this would be Plenty of Money for the Purpose) I should 
think myself below any Pretension to the Dignity of the gallows were I to 
hesitate a moment to advance double the Sum for such a Purpose. 

Friday the 5th of June is the Day, and will be the Night. — Catalani has 
written by her Amanuensis (a French Priest, therefore there can be no Doubt 
of Fidelity) that I am authorized to announce in the Papers her Determination 
to come forward in aid of a forlorn (and nearly blind) Organist, and has offered 
him his Victuals Gratis into the Bargain, next Sunday as ever is to be. — I am 
recommended to speak to her on the Bertinotti Question after her half Pint 
of Madeira. S. W. 

Have you heard any Tidings of the Umbrella minus} Mine (at present) 
is certainly yours and not my own. Don't let us be robbed at Church and in the 
Choir, among the holy ones, without making out who's who. 
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XIV 

S. Wesley to V. Novello 

Ramsgate. 
Harbour Street, 7. 
Thursday Oct. 1 [1812.] 
My dear N., 

I abstained from laying Siege to you by Post, until I felt qualified to give 
you a true and particular Account of our Intentions, Contentions and Operations. 
— I mention Contention because my Coadjutor and myself have been retarded in 
our public Advancement by the Whimsies and Stupidity of two black Crows 
in the Shape and Guise of Parsons; one of them a Blockhead and the other a 
Brute. — The Story is this: — Mr. Webbe Senior suggested to his Son that he 
conceived it would be advisable, previous to our issuing public notice relative 
to anything like a Concert, to obtain the Permission of performing some select 
Pieces on the Organ at a Church or Churches (if deemed more eligible to attract 
Customers) and to give the Entertainment Gratis, in a Morning, thus rendering 
ourselves known not only as Artists, but as Lads of some Liberality and obliging 
Propensity. — The Clergyman of Ramsgate was afraid of offending the tight- 
laced Part of his Congregation by this Novelty, and therefore refused us; 
and the Hottentot of Margate upon our Application sent a most impudent 
vulgar Answer stating our Request to be so "highly indecorous and improper 
that he hesitated not a moment to give it his decisive Refusal." — In Con- 
sequence of these Pros and Cons, the Time which might and would have been 
profitably employed in Preparations for our intended Party was unavoid- 
ably expended (not to say wasted) in waiting the Sentence of these driveling 
old Puts, and we were not able to announce our Day &c. until Saturday 
Evening last. 

Added to these Delights, there has been not a little Debate concerning the 
most opportune Season for our Exhibition, some advising the Morning (or 
Noon) and others the Evening. — The Advocates for the Morning argued the 
great Probability of Loungers employed at that Time in quest of "something 
new and strange'' as an Inducement to fix the Meeting then; but to this was 
opposed the Fact of all the fine Folk being in the Habit of prancing about on 
their Palfries, and bowling about in their Tumbrils for 2 or 3 Hours after scrub- 
bing their mangey Carcases in the Sea, which would quite do away any reasonable 
Expectation of their coming to hear our Quaverings before Dinner Time. — 
The Arguments in favour of the Evening have ultimately prevailed, and we 
have at length determined on Saturday Evening next, Oct. 3 rd at 8 o'clock. — 
We have met with some very kind and active Friends, who are making whatever 
Interest they can in our Favour, and I think that we have a tolerably good 
Prospect — but you know that my Expectations of Success in any Undertaking 
are not generally presumptuous, and I shall not murmur in the least, provided 
we depart hence without burning our Fingers, and I rather think we may rationally 
hope as much as that. — We have engaged Miss Stephens (who is at Margate) 
as our Singer: I think you told me she was to have sung at the Thanksgiving 
Business in your Chapel: she has a very sweet voice, and sings in a pretty Style: 
there is no one else hereabout that can be endured by any but French Ears. — 
We mean to be very modest in our Pren tensions, of the vocal sort especially; 
Miss S. is to sing two Songs, and Webbe and I intend joining her in two Glees, 
furthermore, also and moreover, I shall attempt to fiddle the Accompaniment 
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done without broken Bones. I trow; at least it is "devoutly to be wished." — 
My compeer will also give one of Dussek's most stately Pieces as a Solo: the 
Duet of "The Sisters" will also make its Appearance according to your Advice: 
another of Clementi (a Rattler) and a Fantasia, with some St. Giles's Ditty or 
other for the Delight and Edification of the learned Critics now resident in the 
Isle of Thanet, and who rank pretty much with the majority of those in Lon- 
don, touching Judgement and Acumen, but that you know is neither here nor 
there. 

Pray, Sir, do me the favour to accept my "humble and hearty thanks 
for all your Goodness and loving Kindness to me" and my School Mistress to the 
North of Oxford Street. As we doubt being able to set forth sooner than 
Monday, of consequence I must once again in treat your Assumption of the 
Magisterial Chair on that Day, and you shall have very speedy Intelligence of 
our Arrival, whenever that shall be brought about, which I trust will be in 
the Course of Tuesday. 

I forget whether you are as devout an Adorer of the Main Ocean as I, 
but if I were a Gem'man like, I would always live within a Hop, Skip and Jump 
thereof. I am convinced by my present experience that it would secure me a 
Perpetuity of Health, which I am singular enough to esteem a greater Blessing 
than long Life. 

M r . W. and I appear about every other Day in Puris naturalibus upon 
the Coast, to amuse the Fish and the Ladies. We scorn wooden Machines, where 
there is neither Prospect nor Sea Room; irksome Obstacles to aquatic Animals. 

Yours as ever 

S. Wesley. 

P. S. Horsley and his Spouse Elect, Callcot's eldest Daughter, with 
her Mother are down here, and we met them Yesterday by Accident on the 
Coast, just as we were about to strip. — Miss C. said she should have known 
me at any Distance by Sight, and she had a narrow Chance of exercising her 
Memory in my birth day Suit. 

P. S. We meet at Margate and Ramsgate the most perfect Piano-forte 
Artists you can imagine: they play uniformly in 5 th8 & Octaves. — I see your 
name as a Subscriber to Mr. Panormo's Concerto, and I am sure by the Speci- 
mens of his Compositions I have seen that you have a Great Deal to learn yet. 

XV 

S. Wesley to V. Novello 

23 June 1813. 
Dear N. 

Herein are the Tunes required, written at a Mail Coach Pace, and therefore 
very probably containing some Inaccuracies: these however you can examine, 
and substitute what shall be the right Thing whenever the wrong may happen 
to occur. — 

My girl was very well received at Vauxhall: encored, and so on; and the 
Manager seemed pleased: if he only please to engage her, we shall all be pleased. 
— I doubt however if this will take place during the present Season, as there 
seem Singers enow without her. — Jemmy Hook to whom I had the Impudence 
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to introduce myself, and to whom I never before spake in my Life, surprised me 
not a little by his extreme Courtesy and still more by informing me that he 
had just published a Voluntary at Bland and Weller's, inscribed to my own 
Honor's Worship and Glory. — Of course, I was very reconnoissant : he desired 
me to take up any number of Copies I might be disposed for: I have taken three, 
and have given one to little Joey — I assure you that the Stuff is none of the worst, 
and the Fugue much more in the Shape of one than any thing I ever yet heard 
Crotch do upon the organ. — Hook's Praeludium at the opening of the Acts was 
also exceedingly good : in thorough Organ Style, and with knowing Modulation. — 
I was never more agreeably surprized altogether. 

I intend to start hence on Friday, by 5 o'clock in the Morning — there- 
fore if you have any Inclination to see me once more before John Ketch Es- 
quire does me and my Country Justice, your better Way will be to look in 
here, at the Condemned Hold in the Course to To-morrow Evening. — I will 
also shew you the Woluntary, and should like to have your candid opinion thereof 
and thereon. Yours as usual S. W. 

P. S. Birchall's People promise to send the Bach Proofs to you, but 
nevertheless have the Charity to jog some of their Memories. 
Wednesday, 23d of June 1813. 

XVI 

S. Wesley to V. Novello 

[20 July 1814.] 
Dear N. 

I have compleated the Transcript of the Trio, and therefore now the only 
remaining Point is the Settlement of a Time for performing it in "worshipful 
Society." — Sunday, I think, all Matters considered, not the most eligible Day, 
especially as we are to assemble in rather a public-looking Place; added to this, 
two or three People whom I mean to invite, and who are worthy Guests, are more 
punctilious about the Ceremony of Sunday than you and I. — What say you to 
Monday next? — I shall be disengaged from One o'clock on that Day, and will 
attend at any Hour from that till 12 at Night, which perhaps might be con- 
sidered rather late. — Pray turn all this over in your cogitating Sconce, and let 
me know without unnecessary Delay how you can cut and contrive: — Salomon 
is much agog to be among us: I would strain a Point to accommodate him as to 
Time. — Clemen ti has promised to come. — The Cramers I shall invite ; although 
of J. B. I have no Hope, especially as I think it probable that he has heard (by 
some Side Wind) how well Wilson can play his Musick. 

The selected Mass went in very prime Stile on Sunday, notwithstanding 
the Absence of Lanza. — Miss Bonxyer and her Mamma were all in the Raptures. 
— Indeed all went nicely, and the 'vitam venturi' they roared out with becoming 
Enthusiasm, in which I joined, and made young L d Petre laugh thereat, which 
comforted the Cockles of my Heart amain. S. TV. 

XVII 

S. Wesley to V. Novello 

Gower Place. Monday Evening 
[15 Jan. 1816]. 
Dear N. 

We cooked the Hash yesterday as well as we could without you, and I 
think the Mass went very well : we had Ricci's Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus and Agnus, 
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and the selected Credo, and Roman Domine: Miss Stamp (who is intimate with 
Miss Harington) was introduced into the Choir, and certainly would be an Ac- 
quisition to you, were she engaged as a Fixture. — The Feast was "of the Name 
of Jesus," and Turle and Prina sang 'O Jesu Pastor bone,' that fine treaty 
Lollypop of old Webbe, but it had quite a ravishing Effect, upon the Ladies 
especially. 

The Hymn "that's call'd Te Dum" is to be halloo'd out next Thursday 
it seems, and your Nightingales want a Rehearsal, and wished me to inform you 
and suggest that perhaps Wednesday Evening might suit you to drill them. — I 
promised to give you this Intelligence. 

I inclose the Hymn of the Feast yesterday, which of course you will har- 
monize among the rest. — It is a very nice one. 

Yours in great haste 

S. Wesley 

I suppose you had a roaring Day with Hunt yesterday. 



XVIII 

A Dialogue which happened on Saturday, July 27 th , 1816 in ChappelTs 
Music Shop, between Mr. Jones, the Welsh Harper and Antiquarian, Mr. Ayrton, 
the Philharmonic Orator and Legislator and S. W. 

Jones. — Mr. Wesley, how came you not to be at White's last Musical 
Auction, where several of Sebastian Bach's Works were sold, and some of them 
which I think you know nothing of? 

S. W. — I saw the Catalogue previous to the Sale, and found no Pieces of 
Bach with which I was not before acquainted. — I am at present in Possession 
(as a Loan) of six curious and grand Preludes and Fugues, with an additional 
Base Line entirely for the Pedals. 

Ayrton. — I think these were sold at Salomon's Auction. 

S. W. — I am inclined to believe the contrary. I know them to be very 
scarce in this Country — I doubt whether there be another Copy here. 

Ayrton. — I'm sure 'tis no such thing, there were several Manuscripts of 
Bach in Salomon's Library which I did think worth bringing forward, and 
I rather think this Work was among them. 

S. W. — I wonder at this Omission of yours as every Note of this Author 
is valuable. 

Ayrton — (with a Sneer). To you they may be so, but very few are of your 
Opinion. 

S. W. — All those are of my Opinion who deserve the Name of either 
Musicians or Judges of Music. — Bach's works are the finest Study possible for 
all our musical Doctors in this Country. — Were he living he would stare not a 
little to find how they had ever acquired their title. 1 

[Exit S. W., Jones and Ayrton staring mutually at each other and at an 
humble untitled Mister s Hardihood, which of Course they dubbed to be 
Impudence. — N'importe — I came away in high good Humor with myself, and 
you are not much out of Humour with me for sarving it out handsomely to 
these Vermin.] 

*N. B. Ayrton's Father was a Doctor of Music, and one of the most egregious 
Blockheads under the Sun. 
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XIX 

S. Wesley to V. Novello 

[No date. Probably early in 1817.] 
I request your candid and unreserved Opinion delivered to me in your 
own Hand and by your own Hand, of my whole present State, both mental, public, 
and domestic, freely delivering your Sentiments as far as you have been able 
hitherto to judge of the probable, possible or more immediate Causes of the 
general and permanent Discomfort you have so long witnessed. — Be assured 
that I shall take every thing you may observe in good Part, if not immediately 
according with my exact Notions at the present Moment, and at all Events it 
will serve to strengthen Reflexions which I am continually induced and obliged 
to make upon Ways and Means of every kind. 

[Separate Sheet] 
My dear Friend 

You guess the Purport of this: I am again your importunate Applicant 
for a Lift to-morrow: My upper Story is still far from in patient Order, and I feel 
that you have a Right to add the same Observation in Consequence of my 
thus molesting you — However you have kindly forbidden my Apologies, and I 
will therefore not augment your Trouble by them. 

Ever yours 
8. W. 
Tuesday mora*. 

XX 

S. Wesley to V. Novello 

Sat* 30 th May. [1817.] 
My dear Friend, 

Here am I in the greatest Agonies of Mind and Body too, tho* the latter 
are the less — All forsake me: why is this? — If you think you ought not to come 
and comfort me I must submit, but I trust this is not so. — O come my dear 
Novello, and leave me not utterly in my deep Distress. — My Prayer is unavailing, 
else how do I long for a Release from my offended Maker! — It is hardest that 
even my little ones are withholden from seeing me. Alas, alas, Despair is for 
ever in Prospect. Will you come this Evening, Do, for Pity's Sake. S. W. 



XXI 

S. Wesley to V. Novello 

[29 Aug. 1820?] 
My dear N. 

It is as false as mischievous to tell you that I never Enquire after you: 
I have not gone to Ball's for many Weeks, because I do not like Insult added 
to the Train of my Miseries. — Major is the only Person of whom I can learn 
concerning You, and him I seldom see more than once in a Month or 6 Weeks. 
— I most truly and deeply sympathized on the news of your most afflicting Loss: 
Several Times have I known its Bitterness by Experience. — I have always 
considered you among the very few who care what becomes of me, and have 
been ever alive to your kindness for me. — My Views of any Peace or Comfort 
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on Earth have long since terminated, and could I only secure a Probability 
that my poor children would not exist in wretchedness, I could perhaps drag 
out the sad Remainder of my melancholy Journey in less Horror and Agitation. 
— To be starved one'self is dismal enough, but to become the Cause of similar 
Destruction to others, and worst of all to those we do and ought to love, is 
insupportable by any but a Heart of Adamant. 

I am very low and ill, but would most willingly meet you, any where 
but in Duke Street.— The Music at the Chapel is too overwhelming for me to 
stand. — Behnes's in Newman Street is always open to me, and where I wish 
you to address any communication to your sincere (tho* now decayed and per- 
ishing) old Friend and Companion S. W. 

29th of Aug. — Tuesday. 

Euston Stc Euston Sqre. 
[Endorsed by Novello: 'From Dear Sam Wesley.'] 

XXII 

S. Wesley to V. Novello 

Nov. £0. [1820?] 
Monday Noon. 
My good Friend N 

Can you give or obtain for me any Copying: literary or musical? either 
of them would be very acceptable at present, and the Terms I must leave to 
your Consideration, remaining always 

My dear Friend 

Most cordially Yours 

S. Wesley. 

P. S. I write this at M r Rimbault's, N. 9 Denmark Street, Soho, where 
I call almost daily, and should receive an early Line speedily, with which I 
hope you will oblige me. 

I have not forgotten your Desire of the Ossian Recit: have Patience with 
me: — Whenever I write it, I must do it from Memory, for I have not the Book 
where it is — M r . De la Fite is in the country and I think he has it in his trunk 
locked up. 

[Endorsed by V. Novello:] 

I wish to place this affecting note on record, as an eternal disgrace to the 
pretended Patrons of Good Music in England, who could have the contemptible 
bad taste to undervalue and neglect the masterly productions of such an extraor- 
dinary Musician as Sam Wesley, and who had the paltry meanness of spirit, to 
allow such a real Genius (who, like Purcell, was an honor to the Country where 
he was born) to sink into such poverty, decay and undeserved neglect, as to be 
under the necessity of seeking employment as a mere drudging Copyist to pre- 
vent himself from Starvation, 

The behaviour of the rich Patrons of Wesley, in England reminds me of 
the equally despicable behaviour of the self-styled nobility among the cold- 
blooded, selfish and beggarly-proud Scotch, towards their really illustrious 
countryman, Burns. 

May such unfeeling brutes meet their just reward* 

Vincent Novello. 
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S. Wesley to V. Novello 

[27 Nov. 1821.] 
Dear N. 

Can you recommend me to a Pennyworth of Writing of any Sort, whether 
of Music or Words in the transcribing Way? As a Composer I am a Cripple, 
but in copying I believe I remain as correct, tho* certainly not so expeditious 
as heretofore. — You will perhaps give me a speedy Line upon the Subject, and 
I hope believe me always 

Your obliged Friend 

8.W. 
16 Euston Street. Tuesday 27 Nov. '21. 



XXIV 

S. Wesley to V. Novello 

16 Euston Square. [9 Dec. 1822(F)] 
Dear N. 

The following are my Notions about the Progression objected to, — 
First, I think the Effect by no means harsh or unpleasant to the Ear, 
and when a Transition is not so, even if it be not according to an old Strict 
Rule (or in other Words a License) I do not see a Necessity for rejecting it. 

2dly, there certainly are numerous Instances of the same Progression 
in'some of the best Writers, as you truly observe. 

Srdly, the very same occurs in Handel's Song "Ev'ry Valley," Messiah 




« « 



I was taught that a perfect and imperfect 5 th in Succession were allowable, 
when not put in the extreme Parts, the highest and lowest. — I have no more 
to say. 

Will you meet me at Mr. De la Fite's, on Saturday Evening, No. 40, 
Clarendon Square, Somers Town, near the Catholic Chapel, — I will stay for 
you from 6 till 8. He is a very kind Friend to poor 

8. W. 

P. S. If I am to try for a few Halfpence by a Concert, ought Time to 
be trifled with? pray come on Sat. 
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XXV 

S. Wesley to V. Novello 

[4 July 1823.] 
My Dear Novello 

My old Friend, Mr. Jos. Barret (No. 50, Upper Berkley Street, Edgware 
Road) a sensible, worthy, conscientious and feeling Character, has given me 
his solemn Promise, that should he outlive me, which I most cordially hope 
and trust he will, I may safely depend upon his energetic Endeavour to fulfil 
my Request and gratify my earnest Desire of having my poor Remains deposited 
as near as can possibly be contrived to the precious Relicks of my transcendant 
and inestimable Friend in the Church Yard of Paddington: — and I have stated 
to the said J. B. my firm Persuasion that you will readily and heartily co-operate 
with him towards the punctual Accomplishment of this my anxious Wish, long 
cherished and unceasing. 

I own that you would much gratify me by Consenting to an Interview 
with him upon the Subject, and which I am positive you would not afterwards 
regret, as you would find him a perfectly well bred man, possessed moreover 
of the unaffected Delicacy which belongs to a genuine Philanthropist, therefore 
you need not apprehend from him the slightest future encroachment on your 
Time by a Viva Voce Agreement and Stipulation to perform a tender Act of 
Charity to him who was once 

S. Wesley, 
Euston Street 

July 4 th 1823. 

XXVI 

S. Wesley to V. Novello 

Wednesday, 12 th May, 1824. 
Dear N. 

You know there is much squabbling at present in the Courts of Law about 
a right Definition of Blasphemy; but I fear that you have incurred the Guilt 
of musical high Treason in the Estimation of another Court, perhaps not less 
formidable to those who can flatter for Bread: what think you of the King's 
Court (par Excellence)? — You are not aware that among those whom you 
denominate "plodding Pedants" and "tasteless Drones," you have unluckily 
included a Personage high in Royal Favour amd musical Office, and to whom, 
although I cannot but apply what Voltaire did to Father Adam, that he is 
not "le premier des Hommes," yet he must be confest to hold a literary Priority 
even to Johnson, Porson, and Tooke; for his name commenceth with A, and I 
do believe that if you guess, you may be right to a T in the next letter. 

Although but by a few years my junior (therefore no Chicken), yet I am 
assured by many that he is even now only a Chopping Boy — upon the Organ. 
Well then, be it known unto you (and to all the World for what I care) that this 
is the ponderous Authority that has laid all its Weight upon my unfortunate 
(and I thought inoffensive) Apoggiatura, which however I nevertheless consider 
very effectually rescued from Suffocation by your timely Interference; and 
your general Observation upon the Insufficiency of Rule, to render harsh Sounds 
pleasant, or pleasant Sounds harsh, are so thoroughly incontrovertible, that 
finding the Chord which did not shock me, does not shock you, them whom it 
does shock I shall leave to recover at their Leisure. 
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It is usually thought a great Recommendation to a Man aiming at Ad- 
vancement and Celebrity, that he has been under the Tuition of some very eminent 
Master i but still this Plan will not infallibly succeed: I remember the Cir- 
cumstance of an amateur Performer on the Violin (and a Nobleman, be pleased 
to remember), boasting in a large musical Society in the Presence of Giardini, 
that he had learned to play the Violin under him for a Series of Years. — 
Giardini replied: "I beg your Pardon my Lord — it is true that I did try to 
teach you for about ten Years, but you never did learn any Ting, no no no! 
Notting at all!" 

I do not mean to determine whether this Story has any remote Reference 
to Criticisms and Choppings, and great A's. Yours truly, 

And as you will not see me, let me see your Writing. S. W. 



XXVH. 

S. Wesley to V. Novello. 



[14 June, 1824.] 



Dear N. 

The Words of the vocal Ditty herewith were nearly the last that my 
excellent Father uttered to me very shortly before his Death, and I have for 
some Time wished to give them Sounds a little congenial with the Sentiment. — 
Your Opinion of this Tune, and all other musical Matters is nearly the only 
one I consider worth a thought, so I leave it with you in the rough State, not 
having yet made any other Copy. — 

Should you outlive me, which I hope and trust you will, by many years, 
I can now please myself with the Notion of your regarding this Scrap as what 
I have entitled it, Carmen Funebre, applied to myself, and a Testimony of 
my Veneration for the Dictates of a Parent whose Value was utterly unknown 
to me till he was translated to Society alone worthy of him! 

You will not term this preaching and croaking, knowing that I only 
disclose genuine Feelings; for I have long regarded as an Axiom, a very unfashion- 
able and nearly exploded Doctrine in our enlightened Nation, to which I however 
shall adhere with determined Tenacity, namely, that Nothing is worth a Lye. 
This Prejudice (as Courtiers and Time-Servers term it) has always stood in 
my Way to that Preferment which so many call Honour; and Veracity is pretty 
well known to be no Road to Riches, and so little is it successful in making 
Friends , that one D r Terence, (who lived rather before your or my Time) has 
remarked that it leads to just the contrary Result, for says he Obsequium 
Amicos. Veritas odium parit. 

Tho* I never could "boo to golden Calves," yet I have learned to bend 
to old Age with tolerable Contentedness, so certain that a few Days or Years 
will set all strait in the Grave. 

I must obtain your Consent to introduce my Friend Barret to you, if 
solely on one Account: and as this concerns a last Request of mine, I do reckon 
upon your not opposing it: — be assured he is not among those who will annoy 
you by leaving at your Door a Pack of Cards (with his Name in German Text), 
or with teasing Solicitations to visit — in short, I will pledge 20 Years Experience 
of his Character that he will be no more troublesome to you in future than he 
is now. He is moreover a suitable Man: and yet perhaps some will doubt this, 
for he knows nothing of Music! Y™ in Truth 

Monday 14 June. S. W. 
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XXVIII 

S. Wesley to V. Novello. 

[No date. 1824.] 
Dear N 

Herewith are the separate Parts of the Carmen Funebre, and I think 
that as the Motett "Exultate Deo" is quite familiar of old to our Friend Street, 
and the present Tune somewhat of a Novelty (never having been sung at all) 
it will be as well to put it into the Hands and Mouths of your well-drilled Corps, 
to be produced on the Evening when you wish me to join your vocal Party. 

As soon as I can I will make a Score for you, as I promised — Perhaps 
you may be able to sketch out sufficient Score from the Parts to rehearse it a 
little with those whom you judge the least likely to be quite steady and correct. 

It is lucky that Mad me Catalani is not the 1 st Canto, as she must first have 
learned the 116 Bars par coeur, requiring therefore a longer Lesson than would 
be quite agreeable to give. The Text of Scripture which declares that one 
"who runs may read" does not appositely apply to our vociferous Heroine: 
we all know that she runs longer and faster than any Mortal of musical Taste 
can tolerate, but the reading Remainder of the Text is quite "another Part of 
Speech." 1 

Yours 
S. W. 

*Banti was another of these vocally voluble Dunces, who made the Band attend 
24 Rehearsals for one Opera, never having studied so vulgar a Portion of Singing as 
the Gamut on Paper. She was however one of the best Singers, the finest Actress, 
and the stoutest Swallower of Brandy in the Operatic Annals of England. 

XXIX 

S. Wesley to V. Novello 

[13 Sept. 1824.] 
Dear N. 

From my Smattering in Latin I just venture to guess at a Line of Italian, 
as far as an Opera Song goes, but having no Dictionary I steer without Rudder 
or Compass, only by the Star of the Latin Roots. — You ask what's all this 
about? Why I am putting in Chords to Handel's 13 Duets for the Accommo- 
dation of the Country Ladies and Gentlemen, under the divine Authority of 
the Royal Harmonic Institution, and at the Solicitation of that royal quondam 
culinary Artist, but now the supreme Disposer of Minstrelsy and Minstrels 
in "the Devil's Drawing Room" (Byron's name for London) — and whose 
Name I need not spell at Length to you. — You may remember something of 
him at the House of Jos. Gwilt Esq r that Mirror of irradicable Friendship & 
Constancy. — Now I like to understand the Words with which I meddle whether 
by Choice or Necessity: the latter is the Case at present, and I shall feel it very 
kind if you will just sketch me out the meaning of the Lines annexed in English. 
— I daresay I have classed them aukwardly, but if they are wrongly spelt it 
is the fault of the Copy, as I was very careful in my Transcript. 

I was much disappointed at not meeting you at Hampstead on the Day 
that Burgh gave me great Hopes of your coming. — I believe I know your 
principal Objection to visiting there, namely the vitriolic and acetous Qualities 
of the Hostess, whom I no more delight in than yourself, but I have learned to 
make her quite a secondary or more truly no Consideration, and there is so 
much of amiable Frankness and Cordiality in your Pupil that it more than 
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compensates me for the Gothic Inbospitality of Mamma. — Moreover Burgh 
himself is so odd a fellow, that he diverts me at least as much as Matthews 
or Punch. — (N. B. I have always regarded the latter as by far the greatest 
Comedian of any Age or Country.) — But after all, no one can justly direct 
the Conduct, because he cannot possess the individual Consciousness of another, 
therefore not feel identically with him; but I cannot help thinking that had you 
been with us that Evening, you would have found Andidote to the Poison 
over and above, the former being scarcely perceptible, — I am about arranging 
the names of my Customers alphabetically. — Will it be too much Trouble to 
you to give me (in Condensation) the List of those whom you have sent to 
my Shop? — I am teazing other Friends in the same Way, so that my Excuse is 
that I have the Impartiality to torment more Benefactors than yourself. 

Yours as always 

S. Wesley. 
13 th of Sept r 1824. 
E us ton Street 
Monday 

XXX 

S. Wesley to V. Novello. 

[25 Sept. 1824.] 
Dear N., 

I learn that the perambulating Biographers at the Abbey whose Trade 
it is to prate to the Public about the Tombs and the Wax Work Royalties, 
object to the Noise of the Organ out of Church Hours, as interruptive of their 
Oratory. Now I guess that you would not relish much Impertinence from such 
Quarters, and I have therefore agreed with Mr. Cooper to meet at his Church 
(St. Sepulchre's, clumsily so christened) on Wednesday at Noon, where I think 
you will not disapprove of the Organ, and where we shall experience no Chance 
of Disturbance. — He will bring some Tunes of the old Wig (as John X tn B. 
dutifully called his Father) which will render it necessary for us to overload 
ourselves with Books, but I hope that Holmes will bring and play his Fugue 
that you mentioned. 

I was very glad that you relished your Evening at Kentish Town: Harding 
feels all the Hospitality which he shews, and is no faint Antithesis to our old 
Host in Stamford Street: little Profession, but genuine Cordiality. 

Yours as usual 

S. W. 

25 Sept r Sat* 

P. S. I need not add that the Church aforesaid is hard by to Newgate. 



XXXI 

S. Wesley to V. Novello. 

[27 Jan* 1825. Novello's writing] 
Dear N. 

Should you be minded to take a Stroll to Kentish Town on Sunday, you 
know when and where to pick me out, and I shall most willingly jog on with you, 
provided you will excuse my Pace being somewhat less than that of winged- 
footed Achilles. 
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The Apology for all my mortal Sins committed against holy Counterpoint 
in my Church Service being now made, as well as I could manage it, the same 
shall be presented to your Supervision if you will meet me on Sunday. 

I am pretty sure that the Gentlemen of the Harmonicon will say to me in 
other Words "Depart from us, for we will have none of thy Ways." — With all 
my Heart: I don't like theirs, and if they should insert the Paper from Appre- 
hension of what must be the Construction put on their Refusal, still I have 
resolved to have nothing more to do with them: they are evidently a Junto of 
mere book-making Blunderers, interspersed with a few half-in-half Musicians 
with just Knowledge enough to betray their Ignorance. 

I am authentically informed that M r Ayrton, of Operatical Notoriety, 
is one of the head-Pigs at the Trough, and I nothing doubt that our royal and 
metropolitan Organist is like unto him in the Dignity of musical Jurisdiction. 
— I think Crotch could hardly write such Nonsense as the others, but as he 
loves Money better than real Reputation, every Lye may have its Price in this 
noble army of Wiseacres. 

Prince Hohenloe's Miracles have been very fashionable: I have lately 
worked one myself, which (strange to say) I can put in my Pocket: it has been 
already in the Ears of many, and I hope will be in the Tongues of more, and 
there is a great deal of useful Transubstantiation attached to it. If you will 
come on Sunday, I will try to prove my Words true. 

Yours as always 

S. W. 

P. S. I think Elliston's Brains (if he have any) ought to be blown out. 
He it seems would have extorted £2,000 from poor Kean if he had not risked 
his, & 5000 more peoples' Lives on Monday Night. 

P. S. 2 d . Do you think that the Proposal of copying & arranging Six 
Pages of Ms. Music for a Guinea (throughout a Work) is too much, or too] 
little, or neither? 

XXXII 

S. Wesley to V. Novello. 

[4 May 1825. Dated by V. N. 
Dear N. 

Thank you for your letter, but not much for the sickly Part of the Intelli- 
gence. — All is up or down in this Whirligig World: I too have very strong 
Doubts of my attending your Society on Thursday. — My loving Wife has 
caused me to be arrested, and To-morrow (not being able to advance £25 tout 
d'un coup) I am going to Prison: any sudden Release is far from certain, and 
hardly probable, and I am rather puzzled how to be in Durance vile and at Church 
at one and the same Time on Sunday next. — The Duty must be done somehow; 
but that How is the Crux Possibilitatis, upon which I fear the Reputation of 
my general Punctuality at that there Shop may be in the sinking Line. — You 
will hear from me shortly either from this House or my Prison-House, very 
shortly, but you see the Necessity of my warning you against my certain Appear- 
ance at the Crown and Anchor on Thursday. Pray make no Secret there of the 
real Cause of my Absence. 1 

Yrs as in general 

S. W. 

x The last sentence has been carefully erased. 
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Euston Street. 

Tuesday 10 th of May [1825]. 
Dear N. 

Here I am, safe, (which I was when locked up by my loving Wife last 
Week) but to add, sound, is hardly true, for I am not well recovered from t$ie 
Effects of close Air, and what is still worse, the witnessing Scenes of Misery 
impossible for me to relieve. . . . 

Adieu. S. W. 
XXXIII 

S. Wesley to V. Novello. 

[June, 1825] 
Dear N. 

I do no know whether you are aware that a certain Canonist is also a 
prodigious Church & King-Man, (as indeed all canonical Folk ought to be) : 
I have therefore guessed that the following might a little metagrobolize him as 
your favorite Rabelais may say: 

Billy Horsley (Mus. Bac.) is the Man (of all others) 
To shorten our Clergy's exorbitant Length: 
For (by gen'ral Consent of his classical Brothers) 
He denoucnes Two Fifths, and they just make a Tenth. 
Do what you like with this; I think your Friend Hunt (being a loyal 
Man) would laugh at it. 

On Tuesday I mean to set out to Cambridge, in Spite of my Horror of 
Stage Coaches. — O for Mercury's winged Feet, but perhaps after all, Mercury's 
a bad thing, and as to a good God, I know that is among your Doubts. S. W. 

11 June 1825. 
Dear N. 

The following, I think is a better Reading of my Squib upon orthodox 
Canonists, and as whenever I mend (which alas! is but seldom) I like my Friends 
to know it, Vanity furthers unto you the 2 d Edition. — 

Billy Horsley (Mus. Bac.) is the Lad of all others 
To shorten our Clergy's exorbitant Length: 
From a Duty most due to the Pedants (his Brothers) 
He denounces two Fifths, and they just make a Tenth. 



XXXIV 

Samuel Wesley to V. Novello. 

Euston Street, Euston Square, 

Saturday, 7th of March 1829. 
Dear Sir 

The ingenious and profligate Author of "Lacon" (viz., the Reverend Colston) 
has truly said in his Book, that an "intelligent Man is generally an intelligible 
Man." — Now I wish to prove at least that I am the latter; and therefore will 
express my Judgement more exactly than can be conveniently done amid Bac- 
chanalian Potations, upon the Contents of the Paper which you gave me on 
our last Lodge Night. 

I remain stedfast in the Conviction, that no multitudinous Addition of 
Instruments can ever in the least degree augment the Solemnity of Tone which 
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the Organ inherently possesses and which will perpetually unite with the human 
Voice, in a Similarity of Effect, vainly attempted by any other Instrument 
than the Flute. It is true that some Voices resemble the Reed Stops of an Organ; 
(Braham's for example) but then, the Tone of the human Voice is either naturally 
bad, or vitiated by a false Mode of exerting it, which latter is unquestionably 
Braham's case. 

The nearer the Approach of Tone in the human Voice to that of a fine 
Diapason; (whether of stopt or open Pipes) in that Proportion will be its Approxi- 
mation towards Perfection. In your Paper is stated, that "the Introduction 
of stringed Instruments may increase the Flow of Harmony." This is not 
correct, altogether; they certainly strengthen the Force of the Tones; but not 
the Power of the radical and constituent Harmony. — That they much embellish 
and diversify the general Effect will not be disputed; but then, that general 
Effect is rather theatrical than ecclesiastic. — wherefore I agree with your Critic, 
that "Requiems," sung to the Organ, without stringed or wind instruments, 
are indisputably the most "consistent with perfect Taste;" & will be universally 
found "more impressive upon every devout Mind, as well as upon every com- 
petent Judge of T6 arrepov, 

Whoever begins and continues to practice ever so strenuously on the Piano 
Forte and shall even be able to execute the marvellous Difficulties of Messrs. 
Hummel and Moscheles, will, when attempting the right Way of performing 
even a Psalm Tune upon an Organ, soon discover his Incompetency: — for even 
admitting that these Pianists are Harmonists, that is, that they understand 
how to modulate aright, (which is very seldom the Case), yet they are sure to 
treat the noblest of all Instruments in the mood aukward and barbarous Way: 
for Instance, in striking any Chord, they do not put down the Keys simultane- 
ously, which on the Organ should always be done, but after another, beginning 
at the lowest note in the Base: so that (to use a harsh military Metaphor) the 
Effect on the Ear is not that of a general instantaneous Explosion but rather of 
a running Fire: To make this conspicuous, take the following Diagram: We 
will name the Chord of C, E, G, in the Base, and its Reduplication in the Treble 
(though beginning in a different Order): — 



E 

Treble { C 

G 

G 

Base \ E 



A Novice on the Organ (who may be vere adeptus on 
the Piano Forte) will strike one Key after another — 
thus : 
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constantly forgets that the sound of every Pipe is continuous, not fleeting, like 
that of the Piano Forte; and therefore although on the latter, the Finger may 
remain without Mischief upon a Key, for some Time after the temporal Value 
of the Note has been exhausted; the Fact is totally the opposite as to the Organ, 
which necessarily preserves a Continuation of the Tone so long as ever the Finger 
may remain upon the Key: consequently, if the Execution of every Passage 
be not extremely nice, and accurate; if the Length of a note, (either in Slow or 
brisk Measure), be protracted, even for Half a Second beyond its legitimate 
Duration, false Harmony will be the instantaneous Consequence: So far are 
they miserably mistaken who imagine the Piano Forte an Instrument requiring 
more delicate management than the other; — whereas the direct Reverse is the 
Truth. 

He who wishes to be a good Player, both on the Piano Forte and the Organ, 
must learn the latter first: if he do otherwise he will never be an Organist deserving 
the Name of one. And now for a little Masonic Confidence. — I shrewdly Suspect 
that you were the Suggestor of my Right and Title to all the Finery which I 
came down to the Banquet bedizened withal, the other Monday. If you were 
thus zealous to place me among the worthies, 

"Stuck o'er with Titles, and hung round with Strings'' 
let me express my Thanks for kind Intention at once to you: if some-one 
other of the Brethren made the Motion, tell me his Name, that I may make a 
due Acknowledgement to him. 

I fully believe that you give me Credit for a Fact, of which I am internally 
conscious, namely, that my Mind is not that of a mere Musician: I have (from 
a Boy) been a Lover of more of the Alphabet than the incipient English Letters, 
and had I not been an idle Dog, under the Instruction of my classical Father 
(whose Loss is by me daily felt, more than Jfi years since its Occurrence) I might 
long ago have been well qualified to bandy Latin and Greek along with Parr 
and Porson. My Trade is Music, I confess; and would to Heaven it had only 
been destined for mine. Amusement, which would certainly have been the Case, 
had I availed myself of the Advantages which were offered me in Juvenescence, 
of rendering myself eligible for any one of the learned Professions; but it was 
(it seems) otherwise ordained; and I was to attend only to the Cultivation of 
one Talent, which unluckily cost me no Trouble to do: had there been any up- 
Hill Work for me in Music, I should soon enough have sacrificed it altogether. 
You will perhaps wonder at my pestering you with all this Egotism but I will tell 
you my Motive: Although I am pretty closely occupied in drumming the 
intrinsic Value of Minims and Semi breves both into Paper Skulls and impene- 
trable; yet I contrive to make Time (some how or other) for Attention to the Whole 
Alphabet, and should feel no Objection to rendering myself useful among Persons 
engaged in literary Pursuits, as far as I should feel conscientiously warranted 
to take a Share in them. — In our boasted "March of Intellect" are certainly 
Plenty of opportunities to increase and strengthen the Battalions; and I think 
that I should not rashly volunteer any Promise which I might feel incapable 
of rightly performing. 

Perhaps I might lend a helping Hand in some critical Work, where I 
understand the Language and the Subject, and if you will think a little upon 
this Proposal, and hint some Information concerning it, you will thereby gratify 

Dear Sir, 

Your sincere Friend & Brother, 

S. Wesley. 




SAMUEL WESLEY 

(From an anonymous pencil drawing in the 
British Museum) 
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XXXV 

Samuel Sebastian Wesley to Vincent Novello. 

Close. Exeter. Nov. 5, 18S9. 
Dear Sir, 

I did not acknowledge the receipt of the first letter you were so kind as 
to send me because I thought your object in addressing me was the vindication 
of your friend M r Dragonetti, and I knew nothing about the publication of 
my father's work. Your letter more lately received I should have noticed 
earlier but I have been expecting to be in London when I had promised myself 
the pleasure of waiting on you; I was in London on Friday last but owing to 
an accident on the railway my time was so short — I had but a few hours to attend 
to much business in — that I did not reach you. Of my father's work I regret 
to say I know not of there being any chance of its immediate publication. Its 
publication was undertaken — I fear — by a gentleman whose view was quite as 
much to introduce his own name to the Musical World by such means as to 
bring out the work. Now the gentleman's view was, as he probably felt, as 
much gratified by the mere issuing of the prospectuses as by the final completion 
of the undertaking, and the gentleman has therefore rested from his labours 
without the work's following him, I regret to say. My opinion may do him 
injustice — I am willing to believe that it does. 

I hope to be able to comply with your desire respecting the Voluntary; 
I have now several engagements to fulfil with Publishers in London but the 
dreadful nature of an organist's, I mean a country Cathedral organist's, occu- 
pation, that of giving lessons all over the country from morning to night, 
makes composition a pleasure hardly to be indulged in. How much should 
musicians grieve that the offices connected with the art in Cathedrals are not 
of a nature to make them independant respecting money, so that they might 
give their attention to the improvement of the decaying, much degraded musical 
service of the Church. How small a thing it would be to the Clergy to establish 
an office in every Cathedral which might be of a nature to compensate first 
rate men for the total absence of all pupils, that they might write and arrange 
for their choirs, and practise with them, what a beautiful service it might be 
made, and I am convinced many great men would be delighted with such offices 
if they paid 6 or 7 hundred a year. — The press might, I am convinced, put the 
matter to rights, might place a "chief musician" in every Cathedral, and increase 
the Choirs to a Chorus of 5 or 6 to a part. — The clergy will never move in the 
matter. They know nothing of their real interests and consequently the Es- 
tablishment is going to ruin. To one who loves his art and its interests so well 
and so wisely as you are well known to do, I am induced to think I need not 
apologize for introducing this subject. I am led to it by mentioning the Volun- 
tary which I am proud to be asked for and which I promise myself the pleasure 
of submitting to your notice. Of my Father's work, I cannot inform you — 
but if you would be so good as to inquire of my mother, who lives at 8 King's 
Road, Pentonville, a post letter would be attended to. I think every infor- 
mation would be given if you have any particular wish respecting the Confitebor. 

I am, dear Sir 

Your obedient servant 

S. S. Wesley. 
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P. S. I have just received your letter of the 16 th . I open my letter to 
say that it would have been forwarded much sooner but that I preferred waiting 
until I had an opportunity of addressing you free of postage. Your again asking 
the question about my Father's work makes me conclude that you have already 
paid your subscription money; if you have I will communicate at your desire 
with the parties you may have paid it to. You possibly know the parties who 
undertook the publication in question, in them I have no confidence — my 
poor father was wholly their tool. 

Truly yours 
S. 8. W. 

Sunday, Nov. 17. 



